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ur may have had is irrelevant for the present. Nippur, there- 
fore, goes back to Nin-bur, or Nin-pur, the original name of 
the god. The name thus was given to the place at a time 
when the people were still in the animistic stage of religion. 
Nin-UraS thus was the oldest and most renowned spirit of the 
place, and in time gave his name to it. This is in perfect 
harmony with Babylonian mythology. Nin-Uras' of Nippur in 
the astral mythology of Babylonia figures as the planet Saturn. 
Although the particular myth in which Nin-Uras' figures as 
Saturn has not yet been recovered from the ground of Baby- 
lonia, there is absolutely no doubt that, in view of the wide- 
spread myth of the elder god slain by the younger, Nin-Ura§ 
the elder god was slain by the younger god Enlil in the same 
fashion as was Saturn by Jupiter etc. 

H. F. Lutz 

University of California 

Shahbazgarhi uthanam; Sauraseni locative in e 

May 1 supplement Dr. Truman Michelson's remarks on 
Shahbazgarhi uthanam (JAOS 41. 460) by referring to an 
article on The Linguistic Relationship of the Shahbazgarhi In- 
scription on pp. 725 ff. of the JRAS for 1904? I there pointed 
out that this inscription was incised in the neighbourhood of 
what is now the country in which the Modern Pisaca (or, as 
I now call them, Dardic) languages are spoken at the present 
day, and that numerous instances of its phonetic peculiarities 
are paralleled by forms in these tongues. This country was 
also the home of the Kaikeya Paisacikl of Markandeya, with 
which the Dardic languages closely agree 1 . 

Even the Paisaci Prakrit of Hemacandra (spoken apparently 
in Central India) shows a weak sense of the difference between 
dental and cerebral t (He. 4. 311), and this is much more 
prominent in the Dardic languages. In Sina, the language 
of G-ilgit, the pronunciation of dentals and cerebrals fluctuates, 
and my latest authority, a skilled phonetician, who is stationed 
in the country, informs me that the usual pronunciation of 



1 See ZDMG 66. 77ff. for resemblances between them and Hemacandra's 
Paisaci. 
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both approaches that of the English alveolars. Even in so 
Sanskrit-ridden a language as literary Kashmiri, there are 
many instances of the interchange of cerebrals and dentals. 
As an extreme example, — in poetry Yindrazith (= Indrajit) 
rhymes with dithu (= drsta). 

Coming now to Dr. Michelson's uthdnam, it may be noted 
that relations of this word are common in Dardic, and that 
they nearly all agree with Markandeya's Saurasenl in preserv- 
ing the dental th. Maiya has \futh-, Kashmiri has \fwbth-, and 
Basgall Kafir has j/wi- or \Z~ust-. So, in the related Sindhl 
we have \futh-, and in Lahnda the word utha, up, above. 
Horn (Grundriss der neiipersischen Etymologie, § 84) refers the 
Baloci yvust- to ava + \fsta-, but it is equally possible that 
it as well as the above forms come from ut + ysthd-, like the 
Saurasenl utthido. 

I would therefore suggest that the Shahbazgarhl uthdnam 
is to be referred to the ancestor of Dardic, rather than to 
Saurasenl influence. 

On page 462 of the same number of the ,7,40$ Dr. Michel- 
son refers to Markandeya's rule that in Saurasenl, the locative 
singular of a-bases ends only in e, while in the case of i- and 
tt-bases it ends in mmi. For the latter he offers three possible 
explanations (himself preferring the first), viz. (1) that Maha- 
rastri has influenced Saurasenl, (2) that Markandeya has made 
a mistake, and (3) that the manuscripts of his grammar need 
correction. 

Regarding the third suggested explanation, I may state that 
I have five MSS. of the grammar, and that on this point they 
all agree with the printed text. Regarding the second sug- 
gestion, as Markandeya is entirely borne out by Rama-sarman 
(TarkavaglSa) in the chapter referring to Saurasenl in the 
Prakrta-kalpataru, (II, x, 14, ed eva neh sydd, id-ud-antayor 
mmih), it appears that, at least according to the eastern school 
of Prakrit grammarians, he has made no mistake, and that 
Dr. Michelson's preference for his first explanation is amply 

justified. 

Geokge A. Geieeson 

Camberley, England 



